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particularly unfriendly towards Bute. He influenced Bedford,
who in September joined the Ministry as President of the Council:
Halifax was with them. Pressure was therefore brought to bear
upon Grenville. In a letter to Bedford, Sandwich wrote:
I hope, when your Grace comes to town in the middle of the week,
that you will press this point with Mr Grenville, who wants a little
spurring in this single article.
This point had been previously defined: Bute's
retiring from the Bang's presence and councils is an absolute
condition on which this Administration stands.
Well might Charles Townshend observe:
My heart bleeds for my sovereign who is thus made the sport of
wrestling factions.
Poor George did not know where he was. As he noted in his
memoranda foremost among those who had advocated calling
in Pitt was Bedford;
yet now he termed Mr Pitt's propositions, insolent, & that it was
the duty of every honest Man to stand forth to prevent his ever
coming into Administration.
In the interval Bedford had come into office: that explains his
change of heart.
Pushed by his colleagues Grenville again discussed the question
of Bute with the King. The only condition on which the
Administration would remain in office was Bute's removal to
a distance of at least thirty miles from London. Bute himself
was willing to go to his wife's estate at Luton rather than remain
in London to embarrass the King; but George was not prepared
to give way without some sort of struggle. GrenviUe's pro-
position was an iniquitous one: he [the King] had promised his
confidence to the Ministry, and that ought to be sufficient.
But Grenville was obdurate: either Bute must leave London
or he and his colleagues would resign. The King was driven
into a corner from which there was no escape. Grenville's
resignation would leave the field open to c the Great Whig
Lords/ He could not tolerate them. With a quiet dignity he
accepted Grenville's ultimatum, and then in the peace of his own
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